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Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi¬ 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va¬ 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien¬ 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 


Submission guidelines 

Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 
words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please 
send article submissions and inquiries about this pro¬ 
ject to: review_editortdplatypus1917.org. All submissions 
should conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 


The Platypus Review is funded by: 

The University of Chicago Student Government 
Dalhousie Student Union 
Loyola University of Chicago 

School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 

The New School 

New York University 

The University of Illinois at Chicago 

The Platypus Affiliated Society 

"The statements, opinions, and ideas conveyed in this program do not 
necessarily express the position of the University of Illinois at Chicago." 
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Topple. continued from page 1 

Trotsky’s notion of the Soviet bureaucracy. At the 
level of theory, The Revolution Betrayed is a great 
achievement in depicting Stalinism as a social system 
from a revolutionary Marxist standpoint. 14 The scathing, 
often mocking references to Stalin himself, Vyacheslav 
Molotov, Kliment Voroshilov, and Genrikh Yagoda do 
not flow out of personal rancor alone. This was not at 
all the story of the rivalry for power endemic to ruling 
classes. Rather, Stalin, Trotsky believed at this point, 
was the "personification of the bureaucracy” (209). 
Therefore, he sought to clarify for class-conscious 
workers and radical intellectuals what exactly was the 
Kremlin-directed administrative order and why it had 
to be brought down. His use of phrases like "privileged 
and commanding strata,” "uncontrolled caste alien 
to socialism,” and "ruling clique” is not a lapse into 
hairsplitting (15, 192, 206). On the contrary, the search 
for a precise lexicon of categorization indicates that 
the Soviet bureaucracy was not a ruling class in the 
traditional Marxist sense. 

Undoubtedly, Trotsky’s was a traditional Marxism, 
which took forms of property and class relations as 
constitutive. Keeping this in mind, Trotsky’s essential 
argument against comrades who defined Stalinism as 
a form of state capitalism or some other form of ruling 
class was that no special forms of property could be 
associated with its predominance. On the contrary, 
the parasitic Soviet bureaucracy was "recruited, 
supplemented and renewed in the manner of an 
administrative hierarchy, independently of any special 
property relations of its own. The individual bureaucrat 
cannot transmit to his heirs his rights in the exploitation 
of the state apparatus. The bureaucracy enjoys its 
privileges under the form of an abuse of power” (186). 
Neither possessing stocks and bonds nor factories 
and farms, this caste depended on the expropriations 
of capitalists and landlords carried out during the 
Revolution and Civil War. Its ascent over Soviet society 
came about due to the decimation of the working class 
in the 1918-21 period and the subsequent isolation of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. This group administered a 
nation with socialized means of production, yet still 
marred by backwardness and stunted productive forces 
enduring in a menacing and chaotic international 
environment. Trotsky put this discrepancy at the heart of 
Soviet society under Stalin bluntly, so no one could miss 
it: “the basis of all relations is the contrast between a 
low level of productive forces, low even from a capitalist 
standpoint, and forms of property that are Socialist 
in principles. The new social relations are raising up 
the culture. But the inadequate culture is dragging 
the social forms down” (164). Taking advantage of this 
social reality, Stalin and his subordinates elevated 
themselves over the workers and peasants, hollowed 
out the party, transformed Marxism into the crude 
dogma of Marxism-Leninism, deployed the secret police 
at the first sign of dissent, and enjoyed a privileged 
and comfortable existence at the expense of everyone 
else. For Trotsky, it was this monstrous betrayal of 
the October Revolution that now required a "second 
supplementary revolution.” “No devil,” he said, “ever yet 
voluntarily cut off his own claws” (217). 

In the third volume of his masterful biography of 
Trotsky, Isaac Deutscher detected a "pessimism, real 
and apparent, underlying The Revolution Betrayed .” 15 
Indeed, in the previous few years, the immense 
difficulties and many dead-ends building revolutionary 
organizations outside of the Stalinist and social- 
democratic parties Trotsky had encountered make 
Deutscher’s claim understandable. Simone Weil, A.J. 
Muste, and Maria Reese were just some of those who 
passed in and out of the Trotskyist fold in the 1930s. 
Although he is often castigated as an ultra-sectarian, 
Trotsky worked tirelessly, and often in vain, not least 
in France, to prevent unnecessary splits among his 
supporters. According to Jean van Heijenoort, his 
longtime aide, this work in Western Europe took 
on more significance as Trotsky’s contacts with the 
dwindling Oppositionists in the Soviet Union dissipated 
in the spring of 1933. 16 Certainly, then, Deutscher’s 
recognition that The Revolution Betrayed exhibited a 
major shift in Trotsky’s perspective — that Thermidor 
had already happened in the USSR and a second world 
war loomed — cannot be overlooked. 17 

Nonetheless, The Revolution Betrayed showcased a 
continued confidence in the revolutionary potential of 
the European working classes. Some of this flowed from 
the militancy, deepened by years of struggle, ingrained 
in Trotsky. One of his finest traits, that militancy did and 
still does account for much of his appeal to leftists. It 
must be remembered as well that Trotsky went so far 
as to define Marxism as “saturated with the optimism 
of progress” and urged Marxists to remember “there is 
not the slightest scientific ground for setting any limit 
in advance to our technical, productive, and cultural 
possibilities” (35). Such progressivism sounds archaic to 
contemporary Marxist ears, trained by the history of the 
Show Trials, the Second World War, the Holocaust, and 
the atom bomb, but we should respond to it neither with 
condemnation nor smugness. 

Trotsky’s incredible confidence flowed in fact from 
the impressive displays of militancy in Western Europe, 
in the waves of strikes and sit-ins that first gripped 
aircraft and auto factories in France in the spring of 
1936 and echoed in Belgium. That June, he told Victor 
Serge, the Left Oppositionist who had recently been 
expelled from the USSR after years of internal exile, he 
saw the "birth pangs of the French Revolution” in the 
hundreds of thousands of striking workers and thought 
Leon Blum and other figures in the Popular Front 
government in France, "must be trembling before the 
advancing revolution.” 18 Having followed the course of 
the Spanish Left since the end of the Primo de Rivera 
dictatorship in 1930 and the creation of the Second 
Republic the next year, he grew deeply frustrated with 
his erstwhile supporter, Andres Nin, and with the POUM 
(Workers’ Party of Marxist Unification] for their coziness 
with the Popular Front government that came to power 
in Madrid in February 1936. Only a few months before 
his exchange with Serge, Trotsky still believed, however, 


that in Spain "the profound ferment in the masses 
and the continual violent explosions demonstrate that 
the workers of town and country, as well as the poor 
peasants, deceived over and over again, are continually 
directing all their forces toward a revolutionary 
solution.’’ 19 This defiant, though not unfounded, 
optimism about proletarian radicalism led Trotsky in The 
Revolution Betrayed to determine that "the problems of 
the Soviet Union are now being decided on the Spanish 
Peninsula, in France, in Belgium” (218). 

Whether an upswing in working-class revolutionism 
sparked an insurrection in the Soviet Union or not, the 
immediate question for Trotsky, then and now, is how 
would such a revolution transpire? It would draw on, 
mobilize, and channel the tremendous anger against 
the bureaucracy built up in the workers, the “healthy 
plebeian hatred” of the peasants, and the discontent 
of young people (215). While Victor Serge thought 
a general strike, the tested method of insurrection 
in the Revolution of 1905, could bring the Stalin 
dictatorship down, Trotsky said little in print about 
the actual toppling of the bureaucracy. 20 The lack of 
specifics likely reflected a wish to protect supporters 
still holding out in the Soviet Union. Perhaps what is 
most telling is what he did say in comments warning 
against terrorism. Among the youth, he feared that “the 
more impatient, hot-blooded, unbalanced, injured in 
their interest and feelings, are turning their thoughts 
in the direction of terrorist revenge” (125). Remaining 
steadfast to the Marxist critique of the assassinations 
perpetrated by Russian Populists, he equated individual 
terror with despair and reckless impatience with mass, 
working-class action. Terrorist acts would only serve as 
pretexts for even greater repression (216). Otherwise, 
Trotsky did speak, rather vaguely, of acting rapidly 
and resolutely against the dictatorship to minimize 
bloodshed (217). Of course he naturally maintained 
that it was "the task of the Soviet section of the Fourth 
International,” an International still to be created, to 
lead the way in the overthrow (217). If this shows how 
shaky the ground Trotsky occupied in advancing these 
prognostications, one must not ignore how quickly he 
admitted the small and desperate condition of the Left 
Opposition (217). Yet the same had been true for the 
Bolsheviks during the First World War — and they made 
a revolution. 

Trotsky chose to focus on what would take place after 
Stalin’s ouster. This revolution he deemed inevitable, 
Trotsky made absolutely clear, would not alter 
property relations. Nationalized means of production, 
transportation, and communication would not change 
hands. Neither would the state’s monopoly on trade, 
the currency, and finance. “It is not a question this 
time,” Trotsky explained, "of changing the economic 
foundations of society, of replacing certain forms 
of property with other forms. History has known 
elsewhere not only social revolutions which substituted 
the bourgeois for the feudal regime, but also political 
revolutions which, without destroying the economic 
foundations of society, swept out an old ruling upper 
crust (1830 and 1848 in France, February 1917 in Russia, 
etc.)” (217). Terminating the "humiliating subjection 
to a caste of usurpers” would therefore have more in 
common with the era of bourgeois revolution than with 
1917-23, the classic phase of Marxist revolutionism 
(215). Vouchsafing the gains of the October Revolution 
for the toiling masses — state ownership and control 
over the country’s fields, forests, rivers, oil reserves, 
factories, mines, shipyards, railroads, utilities, banks, 
currency, and trade — Trotsky understood as the 
principal task for revolutionaries. If it sounds at 
moments like he is greatly understating how radical the 
overthrow of the Stalinist caste would be, Trotsky did 
not deny that there would be significant transformation, 
only that the latter would not exceed the bounds of 
political revolution (217). 

Instead of revolutionary measures targeting property 
relations, then, a post-Stalin Soviet government would 
implement an array of reforms. While Trotsky cautioned 
that “the program of the new revolution depends to a 
great extent upon the moment when it breaks out, upon 
the level which the country has then attained, and to a 
great degree upon the international situation," he did 
identify certain essential aspects in the closing chapter 
of The Revolution Betrayed (218). In the sphere of 
political institutions are where these proposals are the 
most startling — and vital for the present-day Left. 

Trotsky adumbrated many of them with the language 
of "restoration" and "resurrection." These would be 
political and social freedoms recreated once “soviet 
democracy” supplanted “bureaucratic autocracy” (218). 
What he included under the former reads like a riposte 
to anti-communists and Stalinists alike who shared a 
common identification of the bureaucracy with Marxism 
itself. A cynical interpretation might see Trotsky’s 
statement that “it is no longer a question of the ‘danger’ 
as it was twelve or thirteen years ago of a second 
party, but of its historic necessity as the sole power 
capable of further advancing the cause of the October 
Revolution" as saying the only new party allowed would 
be a Trotskyist party! (127) The Revolution Betrayed's 
final pages preempts such cynicism. The proletariat 
was far from homogeneous. Differences over how to 
"go toward Socialism, with what tempo” should be 
able to find expression in different parties (202). To be 
sure, future free elections would be contests between 
“Soviet parties,” excluding organizations setting out to 
restore capitalism would not be legalized. A rejuvenated 
Communist Party would benefit most from this overturn 
(218). Put simply, the dictatorship of the proletariat 
would not disappear but would encompass a far more 
diverse range of Socialist opinions, factions, and parties. 

In some ways, this aspect of the “second 
supplementary revolution" was actually restorative. By 
this, I mean that it recalled the short-lived Bolshevik- 
Left Social Revolutionary coalition government 
of the November 1917-March 1918 period. It also 
reconnected to the cooperation between Bolsheviks, 
Mensheviks, Left SRs and anarchists in soviets and 
factory committees in the immediate aftermath of the 
revolution. 21 

Trotsky called, too, for freedom of criticism, freedom 
of assembly, and a press free from the dictates of 


the government (218, 198). These old civic freedoms, 
already promised in Stalin’s fraud of a constitution, 
could be realized. Although both failed, Ernest Mandel, 
one of the most dedicated and thoughtful Trotskyists 
of the post-1945 period, argued that the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956 and the Prague Spring of 1968-69 
demonstrated “what such a political revolution would 
be like.” 22 While the degree to which these two events 
dovetailed with Trotsky’s vision is debatable, Mandel’s 
statement reminds us that the history of anti-Stalinism 
in Eastern Europe must not be divorced from The 
Revolution Betrayed. 

What of the working class? Trade unions would find 
new life again, Trotsky contended (218). Piecework, 
one of the bureaucracy’s worst measures, would be 
liquidated (180). Trotsky also hinted of a seven-hour 
day for workers (61 ]. With the remnants of Stalinism 
removed, the Soviet Union would deserve once more the 
moniker of a "workers’ state” 

If we also take earlier, less programmatic sections 
of the book into account here, we see Trotsky opening 
other liberating possibilities for human beings in the 
USSR. Planning, so central to his conception of political 
economy, would continue, but with far greater mass 
participation combined with a realistic assessment 
and verification of proposals for their soundness (51). 

He also opposed thinking ready to embrace any sort 
of non-bureaucratic utopia. Bolshevik-Leninists could 
not dispense with bureaucracy altogether. Bureaucratic 
administration must have limits placed on it politically 
so that it would serve society, not raise itself over 
it (85). Stalin’s ultra-reactionary policies on family 
and abortion, which had done so much to stymie the 
emancipation of Soviet women, would be abolished. 

"The genuinely socialist family, from which society will 
remove the daily vexation of unbearable and humiliating 
cares, will have no need of any regimentation, and the 
very idea of laws about abortion and divorce will sound 
no better within its walls than the recollection of houses 
of prostitution or human sacrifices,” Trotsky wrote 
(119). In science and the arts, the removal of censorship 
and state interference in research would permit a 
new flowering of discovery and creativity (146). Youth, 
in whom he placed so much hope, "will receive the 
opportunity to breathe freely, criticize, make mistakes, 
and grow up" (218). 

Foreign policy would divert back to revolutionary 
internationalism. The Fourth International, Trotsky’s 
comments indicated, would reassume “the obligation 
to come to the help of liberative movements in 
other countries,” the Soviet Union upheld before the 
predominance of the doctrine of "socialism in one 
country.’’(146] Reclaiming the best of the legacy of Marx, 
Engels, Rosa Luxemburg, and Lenin, Trotsky, in The 
Revolution Betrayed, restored world revolution to its old 
place at the top of the political agenda for the Left. 23 

Trotsky wrapped up the book and mailed it to the 
publishers in the first week of August 1936, right before 
he heard news of the Trial of the Sixteen, among them 
Zinoviev and Kamenev. The physical elimination of a 
generation of revolutionaries was to follow. In a quickly 
added postscript, he maintained that the new work’s 
"indication of the historic logic of this ‘terrorist’ trial, 
and its advance exposure of the fact that its mystery 
is deliberate mystification, is so much the more 
significant” (3). The force of its argument, thus, did not 
depend on the monstrosity of the 1936-38 Show Trials 
to make a revolutionary Marxist case against Stalinism. 
Subsequently, he would once more modify his critique 
of Stalinism, giving much more prominence to Stalin the 
individual and hangman. 

That fall, Norwegian authorities placed him under 
house arrest. Forced to relocate one final time, to 
Mexico, Trotsky would be assailed with every calumny 
the Stalin regime could unleash. During the Show Trials, 
the Soviet Union became the most dangerous place in 
the world for independent-minded Marxists, Trotskyists 
or otherwise, a truly incredible thing to say given the 
records of the Mussolini and Hitler dictatorships. As the 
world drifted toward "midnight in the century,” Trotsky 
championed his critique of Stalinism and his call for 
the Fourth International. 24 He did so as Stalin’s agents 
closed in on his comrades and his family. What he left 
behind from these very dark years is a still unsurpassed 
Marxist analysis of the Stalinist bureaucracy and the 
vision of a very different Soviet Union from the one 
familiar to most of us. May works, like The Revolution 
Betrayed, inform a renascent historical consciousness 
on the Left when a new project of general human 
emancipation takes shape. IP 
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unified movement was only possible because they had 
not yet occurred. And it equally ignores that fact the 
true inheritor of ‘68s spirit is not the organized Left, but 
Emmanuel Macron. 12 

With this state of affairs, the argument could 
be made that the Left faces enough failures in everyday 
life, so why not allow a bit of escapism? But Schoeller’s 
choice to whitewash the excesses and suppression of 
the revolution simply by cutting off the film before they 
occur essentially nullifies any edifying effect the film 
might have had. Such escapism is not the exception 
to the rule, but the fact of daily existence for the Left, 
who seem content to wallow in nostalgia, while the 
Gilet Jaunes risk directly repeating the failures of ‘68, 
most clearly in their lack of organization or ideological 
coherence. And the old slogan "Run, comrade, the 
old world’s behind you!" appears to have been all 
but forgotten. Schoeller’s film not only falls into, but 
embraces this same nostalgic trap: it is a film in the 
spirit of 1968, about 1789, yet no attempt is made to 
consider the historical progression of these events. 

And while it is a frequently beautiful work that could 
certainly serve to provide a contrary view of the Great 
Revolution, its potential as a means of understanding is 
minimal. Perhaps it is this aspect, more than any other, 
which makes it so timely. IP 
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Intergalactic mutant music: The music of 
Christian Wolff and the politics of '68 

An interview with Christian Wolff 

Jim Igor Kallenberg 



Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) demonstration with Joseph J. Ettor speaking from platform to striking barbers in Union Square, 
New York, 1912. The IWW was founded in Chicago in 1905 during a convention comprised of many Socialists, Anarchists, Marxists, and 
other radical trade union leaders who were critical of the American Federation for Labor’s refusal to admit unskilled workers into craft 
unions. One notable founder of the IWW is Socialist Party of America Presidential Candidate Eugene V. Debs, who was the subject of an 
article in Platypus Review 110. 5 


Jim Igor Kallenberg was a dramaturg at the festival 
for contemporary music Wien Modern, which this year 
covered the 50th anniversary of 1968. In this capacity, he 
spoke with the composer Christian Wolff who wrote a new 
piece for this years edition of the festival. Christian Wolff 
is a centeral figure in New Music history and significant 
especially for the music that developed around 1968 
- together with his friends and colleagues John Cage, 
Frederic Rzewski, Cornelius Cardew, Morton Feldman, 
and others in the U.S. He worked especially on the relation 
of composition and practices in concert music to political 
ideas and practice. In his pieces he not only set texts 
related to his democratic socialist positions and composed 
pieces dedicated to the Industrial Workers of the World 
(IWW), but he also transformed the dimensions of musical 
form, material, and performance through political ideas. 
Jim Kallenberg conducted this interview in consort with 
another interview done with composer Frederic Rzewski 
and published in Platypus Review 110. ] 

Jim Igor Kallenberg: In this year’s edition of Wien 
Modern we cover the 50 th anniversary of 1968. 100 
years ago, 50 years before 1968 there was the October 
Revolution. We also have Marx’s birthday 200 years ago. 
Is there a line connecting these events with the present? 

Christian Wolff: History is there and some of us are 
aware of it, but I have to say, right now, I see very little 
of the spirit of those earlier periods. I think there was 
more hope in the past and more sense of possibility. 

Now things are pretty grim. Still, you cannot live without 
hope, but compared to the earlier periods, I do not 
like to look at things. No. It does not help that at the 
moment the United States is run by a complete...you 
know, I do not want to use the words, but we are in a 
very bad situation here, so that is making my spirit a 
little bit darker than it might otherwise be. But still, I 
think two things are out of control: Technology is out of 
control and capitalism is out of control. And I do not see 
easy ways of getting around those things. We have to 
bring those forces — late capitalism and technology — 
under control. 

JK: The tension of controlling and releasing forces 
seems to be crucial in your music and notation, too. 

CW: One of the signs that I haven’t given up hope 
is that I continued to write music. My hope with the 
music is that we at least offer examples or models of 
how things might be done differently. That might turn 
around issues like control, where the common model 
is that it is hierarchical: There is a master who controls 
what happens. In my way of working the composer 
is certainly a necessary component of the musical 
situation, but it is by no means the only one. Without the 
work of a composer, nothing is going to happen. Without 
the performer and eventually without the context in 
which the performance takes place — which is to say 
an audience — there will be no music. The question 
is how to manage this situation in ways that are non- 
hierarchical and give people some notion of what it 
might be like to work in ways that are different. It is very 
abstract... 

JK: So let’s be concrete: What would that mean 
regarding, for example, a piece like the Exercises 2 ? 

CW: In the Exercises you have pieces where basically 
all I provide are notes, and rather simple ones. They 
are only on one line, and there are no specifications on 
what instruments are playing or how many instruments 
are playing — the general idea is more than one, 
though. But otherwise that is open. There is also no 
tempo, no dynamics, and no phrasing given, and the 
musical material consists of shorter melodic fragments 
with free spaces between them. The general idea is 
that everybody starts together and then sees where 
it is going to go. You play more or less in a kind of 
heterophony. While the point of reference is the unison, 
the starting point, and the fact that everybody has the 
same music, the music also allows any departure from 
the unison that any individual in the group wants to 
make. However, it starts very quietly and once a person 
decides it should be louder, this might influence the 


others’ decisions. It should be a mutual real-time 
negotiation within the group. 

JK: How does that relate to the concept of your new 
composition Trio IX - Accanto 3 ? 

CW: Well, my music is not consistent. I have pieces that 
are open, like Exercises, but even they are not totally 
open, because you will always recognise that it is the 
Exercises, no matter what arrangement, no matter who 
is playing, no matter what instruments are playing. That 
is because of the melodic material, which is completely 
transferable and recognisable. It is more like a folk 
song that might be played in any number of ways, but 
everybody will always recognise the song. 

To get back to my other ways of working, Trio IX - 
Accanto is quite different as it was a commission from 
Trio Accanto, which consists of a pianist (Nicolas 
Hodges], a saxophone player (Marcus Weiss], 
and a percussionist (Christian Dierstein], so the 
instrumentation was not open. I also spent some time 
with Nicolas Hodges and had some idea of what kind of 
musicians would play that piece, so the initial situation 
was much more fixed and most of the piece is written 
in a more conventional way—fixed notes and rhythms. 
They are all virtuoso players, and I wanted to respond 
to that and give them something that would challenge 
their virtuosity. The goal of Exercises and a whole other 
side of my composition practice is to make music that 
any variety of people could play including amateurs and 
beginners even, to make the music available to people 
who are not super-virtuosos. But there are moments 
in Trio IX - Accanto that are open. Actually there is one 
section saying, "Play the way you might be playing, if 
you were playing one of the Exercises." That is to say, in 
that section they all have the same material and they 
move freely through it — more or less together but not 
necessarily always together, av 
One major difference between, let’s say, the Exercises 
and my other ways of writing is that the Exercises is 
a fairly consistent piece insofar as every part has a 
particular character to it and is musically consistent. It 
has a flow, whereas the Trio does what I do pretty much 
all the time now, which is to make what you might call 
discontinuities. It is a kind of reaction to the notion of 
a one-idea piece. Lots of music consists of one-idea 
pieces; one global notion is carried on for five minutes, 
twenty minutes. The way I work now, I do something and 
then I will do something quite different and then I will 
shift again and do something else and so on and so forth 
all the way through the piece. So the piece is made up 
of different trunks of material, which in a certain sense 
have nothing to do with each other, but on the other 
hand, they do because I am the one who made them all. 

I also chose to do one thing and then chose what to do 
next, even though that may not be obviously connected 
to what just happened. The general continuity is one of 
change all the time. 

JK: So are these two "sides” of your composition 
practice related to a change in politics? The Exercises 
were written in 1973. What potential did you see at that 
time in providing music that followed a non-hierarchical 
agenda and what might be the agenda today? 

CW: You might say that my interest in politics did not 
really develop until the late 60s — along with everybody 
else. In this period political awareness sort of shot up 
certainly among artists and people who normally would 
not take any particular interest in politics, at least in 
the U.S. The conditions of the time were obviously part 
of it: In the U.S. there was the Civil Rights movement 
earlier in the 60s; the Vietnam War was a critical 
component of the situation; the women’s movement 
was also important; and of course one’s own political 
orientation was a factor, mine being the Left, without 
any question. These issues were very hard not to take 
notice of. Taking notice and being involved in various 
ways led composers to think, "Here we are, making 
music, writing music, performing it, which we do in 
public before other people. How does this connect, how 
does it have any relationship to what is going on in the 
non-artistic, political and social world?” And a number 
of composers decided that “well, it’s time. Maybe we 


should pay attention and draw these things into our 
work one way or another.” I’ll mention my friends of 
that period Frederic Rzewski and Cornelius Cardew who 
are probably the best-known names, but there were a 
number of others such as Yuji Takahashi in Japan. It 
was certainly an international phenomenon. 

JK: Did it seem more likely that music could play a role 
in politics? 

CW: That was the hope. In the larger picture music 
does not affect politics much, if at all. The only possible 
substantial connection between music and politics 
seems to be music that is not meant to convert people 
but is meant to support. Hanns Eisler wrote music for 
the Communist Party and it was not meant to persuade 
other people to join the Communist Party but to express 
solidarity with the ideals of the Communist Party or 
the antifascist movement, or however you want to put 
it. So basically explicitly political music is music for 
those who are already converted. That is certainly a 
function, no question! If there are good songs to sing in 
demonstrations, that is wonderful, that is good. On the 
other hand, the songs by themselves are not going to 
do much, politically. Musically they might be wonderful 
songs. That is another question. But talking about the 
actual political effect, there is not much, if any. 

JK: So, if the political effect is bound to solidarity with 
a specific political movement or form of organisation 
like a party, we have a problem today, as there does 
not seem to be something to relate to and to express 
solidarity with. 

CW: You are right. I am not totally in touch with what is 
going on musically today, but generally, what I notice 
is that there is nothing quite like what we were doing 
in the seventies, even by people who are politically 
committed in one way or another. 

JK: You wrote a piece in solidarity with the Wobblies 
(Industrial Workers of the World/IWW). 

CW: Well, it was not really in support of them, because 
they no longer existed. It was more a historical piece. 
Around the turn of the century, before and after World 
War I, the U.S. experienced the most extensive, largest 
labor movement of its history. It was everywhere. It 
was quite radical and strong and it took lots of efforts 
by the government to take it down—which they took, of 
course. It is a moment in American history that is quite 
distinctive and as such deserves to be remembered and 
celebrated. Part of the idea of the piece was to revive the 
memory and the issues raised by that movement. The 
piece itself concentrates on one particular strike the 
Wobblies had organised and which had been successful 
unlike so many left-wing struggles. 

Otherwise, the underlying ideas, which have to do 
with workers’ solidarity, with a fight against capitalist 
exploitation and so forth, are issues that are still 
very much with us, and to that extension it was not 
simply a kind of historical exercise. It was also a hope 
that something in the past might serve as a kind of 
reminder, a model, and something worth considering 
now. 

JK: I came across the IWW in my life, so they do still 
exist. Of course, I can imagine they have a very different 
character. 

CW: Yes, they do. 

JK: In a text Frederic Rzewski dedicated to your music, 
entitled Algebra of Everyday Life 4 , he articulates the 
question differently. He thinks that your music might 
play a part in a future mass collective movement, which 
is to say, not in the immediate present. 

CW: Well, if it does, I would be delighted. On the other 
hand, when you write music, you cannot set out with 
the notion that "now I am going to write a piece which 
will be politically significant and which will make a 
difference in the social and political world.” You have 
certain ideas and values and you work in accordance 
with them, but you also have to write a good piece of 
music. Even with all the best intentions, if the music 
isn't any good, then forget it. There isn't any point... In 
fact, it may be negative. If you write some bad music 
in support of a good political cause, you actually might 
be doing harm to the cause. That is the first thing. I am 
a composer so I am supposed to be able to write good 
music, and that is what I concentrate on. 

JK: Rzewski might point to that when he brings up a 
political dimension of your music beside immediate 
political effects. He calls your music “a kind of 
intergalactic mutant music” and quotes Cage who 
“came close when he said, after a performance 
of the Exercises in New York, that it was like the 
classical music of an unknown civilization." So in 
this interpretation the music is not directly involved 


in present politics but comes from afar, speaking of 
another world. 

CW: That is in line with what I said earlier that music 
might be a kind of model, metaphor, or sign that there 
might be an alternative way of looking at and of doing 
things and that things can be different. It does not say 
how to get there, but it is a notion of that possibility 
which might be — at least in the form of music — out 
there. 

JK: This approach is also not dependent on the 
existence of a political movement in the present — or at 
least not directly. Music can have this function maybe 
even if there is no politics in the present. 

CW: Yes, right, there is no specific political movement to 
which it can be attached. 

JK: So let’s detach from politics and switch back to 
music. What where the specific musical practices 
through which you approached the related questions of 
freedom and control, also in the mutual co-evolution 
between you, Cage, Rzewski, and Cardew? 

CW: Probably the crucial thing was that Cage ended 
up in indeterminacy, which is to say a compositional 
procedure that left things open. In my case it is clearly 
focused on the aspect of the music that is not made by 
the composers but by the interaction of the performers. 
If you went to music school — which is what I never did 
— you would be taught basically that there is a score; 
the score will tell the players exactly what to do; and the 
players will do exactly what the score tells the players 
to do. Cage introduced the notion that there might be 
a gap between the score and what is performed or, to 
put it another way, that the performance would have 
more freedom for the performers through having 
choices. The score may not say how the dynamics work, 
so the performers have to figure that out. There are 
different ways to do that. They can do it in advance, 
make a plan, and then follow it as they would a score 
that is later performed. They could decide on the 
spot, improvising, so to speak, the open parts of the 
piece. The improvisation would be then determined 
by the conditions of the performance: the time of 
the performance, how the performer feels, how the 
performer senses the situation, the audience, and so 
forth. In Cage this openness comes into the composition 
by chance, while I would do it primarily through allowing 
the performers to make choices and bringing them into 
situations where they become very clearly dependent 
on one another, rather than on the score. That is not 
chance and it is not improvisation. That is anotherthing 
that happened in the late 60s — precisely the time you 
are interested in. I never considered improvisation. 

I had never any interest in it until 1967-68. I spent a 
sabbatical in London with Cornelius Cardew and others. 
Cardew was just starting to work with an improvisation 
group called AMM. By the way, at precisely that time 
Frederic Rzewski founded the Musica Elettronica Viva 
ensemble in Rome. This was the start of what is now a 
whole genre called “free improvisation.” I enjoyed that 
a lot and found it very interesting musically. It was very 
much in the spirit of that time as well. Unlike Jazz, in 
free improvisation there are no fixed parameters; there 
is nothing. With AMM there was no talk at all: We just 
started to play. Then usually the music would exhaust 
itself after about 45 minutes and that was it. Often 
everybody would just leave and go home without a word 
about what just happened. So that model of making 
music takes the notion of freedom to another place. I 
have been doing that ever since, but this is another line 
that does not connect to my compositional line at all. 

JK: Why didn’t you take that line? 

CW: I wanted to do other things too. It would have 
meant giving up my entire compositional practice 
and experience. It also limits whom you work with. 
Improvisers are improvisers and most performers— 
violinists, flutists, whatever—are not improvisers. I did 
not want to give that up. And I like writing pieces. If 
the question is, why I do composition in the first place, 
the answer is, I cannot help it! I have to do it to keep 
alive. I also do it because people ask me to. There are 
commissions: Someone would like a piece, so I would 
make a piece. IP 


1 Available online at <https://platypus1917.org/2018/10/01/rmod- 
ern-today-means-old-a-discussion-with-frederic-rzewski/>. 

2 03.11.2018 19:30 Wiener Konzerthaus, Mozart Saal 

3 03.11.2018 19:30 Wiener Konzerthaus, Mozart Saal 

4 Rzewski, Frederic. "The Algebra of Everyday Life.” DRAM. 
<https://www.dramonline.org/albums/christian-wolff-ten- 
exercises/notes>, (accessed October 15, 2018). 

5 Available online at <https://platypus1917.org/2018/10/01/ 
would-eugene-debs-support-socialists-running-as-democrats- 
sanders-shachtmanism-and-the-death-of-the-debs-legacy/>. 
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Marat addressing the National Assembly, film still from Un peupte et son roi. 


2018 HAS BEEN A YEAR OF COMMEMORATION and 

confusion for the French Left. The fiftieth anniversary 
of May ‘68 has been marked by museums exhibitions, 
book launches, and quaintly nostalgic demonstrations, 
leaving the anniversary proceedings as less a reckoning 
than a leftist-version of Woodstock II. Meanwhile, though 
the political Left has steadfastly sought to channel the 
spirit of the ‘68, they do so without the actual means or 
infrastructure to back up such a movement: 50 years 
ago, 8,000,000 took to the streets; today, barely 120,000 
participants could be mustered in the Left’s April 19 th 
action against the government. 1 Further adding to this 
confusion has been the meteoric rise of the Gilet Jaunes. 
(Yellow Vests] movement. Ostensibly formed in reaction 
to a proposed gasoline and diesel tax, the movement 
has since grown into a series of big-tent demonstrations 
which in just a few weeks has managed to become the 
most powerful opposition force to Macron's reforms, 
turning out demonstrators in a way that the unions and 
actual opposition parties have steadfastly failed to do. 
The barricades, marches, and police conflicts utilized by 
the protestors naturally bring to mind the ‘68 protests, 
but aside from tactics, the movement harkens back 
more to 1789 than 1968. More than a few parallels can 
be found between the aloof Louis XVI and Macron's 
“Jupiterian presidency,” 2 and several commentators 
have compared the Gilet Jaunes to the bread revolts 
which spurred on the French revolution. 3 Participants in 
the protest have portrayed the conflict in similar terms, 
with one former Macron supporter-cum-opponent 
remarking that “Macron is our Louis XVI, and we know 
what happened to him.” 4 

Against this background, the release of Pierre 
Schoeller’s French revolution drama Un people et son 
roi feels particularly timely. Schoeller’s viewpoint is 
apparent from the very title, which has been rather 
unfortunately mistranslated into English as "One 
people, one king,” confusing the immediate purpose 
of Schoeller’s work: Un peuple et son roi is not the 
story of a people and a king, but a people and their 
king, and the film’s penultimate sequence will leave 
no question to the nature of this relationship. To this 
end, the story unfolds primarily from the viewpoint 
of the itinerant Basile (Gaspard Ulliel] and the family 
who takes him in, as they are all drawn deeper into 
the revolution. Interspersed with these scenes of "the 
people” are those of their king (a suitably haughty and 
frigid Laurent Lafitte] and the members of National 
Assembly. Particularly compelling in these scenes is 
Denis Levant’s resplendent portrayal of Marat, who 
strides about the assembly with the swagger of a pirate, 
an impression which is hard to shake, considering that 
he spends most of his scenes wearing a bandana and a 
cheetah skin coat while brandishing a pistol. 

Far less compelling is Louis Garrel’s pensive, 
intellectual Robespierre (Louis Garrel], though this is no 
fault of the actor. Schoeller never develops Robespierre 
beyond the level of a virtuous statesman, and as such, 
we learn nothing of him as a character: neither of what 
he would ultimately be capable of, nor of what would 
bring him there, nor what has brought him to the side 
of the sans-culottes in the first place. To an extent, this 
understandable: this is not a biography of Robespierre. 
But it is also emblematic of the problems of the film. Un 
peuple et son roi is, above all, a strident defense of the 
revolution and its aims. Only in the immediate aftermath 
of Louis’ execution does the film break from this 
triumphant tone, as the screen slowly fills with blood 
that darkens the screen almost to black — but the deep 
dread conjured up is almost immediately dispersed 
as the camera pans out upon the crowd celebrating 
their new found freedoms. This scene, just as much 
as his depiction of Robespierre, reveals the chief flaw 
of Schoeller’s film: it simply refuses to consider the 
historical progression from revolution to terror to 
reaction that will eventually overtake its characters (and 
the revolution itself], sadly preventing the film from 
moving beyond a surface-level treatment that more 
often than not feels like a fairy tale, with a proper fairy¬ 
tale ending. 

And it is for this particular quality that Schoeller’s 
film is so timely, not only for the general atmosphere of 
unrest in which it has been released, but also for wave 


of nostalgia and ahistoricity which has accompanied 
these manifestations. The series of left-wing protests 
against Macron earlier this year felt like nothing so 
much as longing for past glory, as fleeting as it may 
have been. A recent Charlie Hebdo column on a protest 
against Macron's cuts to the pension system noted that 
many of those in attendance in 2018 were the same as 
those who had manned the barricades in 1968: "Where 
are the young? They must wake up, because we have not 
yet found the answer.’’ 5 One could equally ask, "where is 
the Left?” To which the only reasonable answer can be: 
the past. "Thought that stagnates, rots” 6 proclaimed one 
still relevant piece of ‘68 graffiti; yet such stagnation is 
just as evident among the French Left as their American 
counterparts. That the French have sought a return to 
‘68-style activism is particularly ironic: say what you like 
about the soixante-huitards, but it is undeniable that they 
believed in the possibility of a new future. This future 
may not have been achievable, and even regressive, 
but the very belief that a new future could exist has 
been lost along the way. Just as the slew of anti-Trump 
activism in the U.S. has sought to emulate 60s, 80s, 
and Iraq War-era activity, the tactics of French social 
movements (marches, barricades, graffiti] are straight 
out of the ‘68 playbook. The continued failure of these 
tactics has, paradoxically, only served to reinforce them, 
as the future appears to offer less and less hope: the left 
social-democrat Jean-Luc Melenchon and his France 
Insoumise (FI] movement are under investigation for 
campaign-finance violations; the Parti Communiste 
Francais is caught up in internal turmoil, hemorrhaging 
voters to Le Pen, and feuding with Melenchon’s 
movement; 7 and the Parti Socialiste is in financial and 
electoral ruin after coming in fifth in the previous year’s 
election, and losing a number of significant members 
to Macron’s La Republique En Marche. Even Daniel 
Cohn-Bendit, the famous face and spokesman of the 
soixante-huitards, has (rather unsurprisingly], become a 
Macronite. 8 

The sudden appearance on the scene of the Gilet 
Jaunes has not eased this confusion or despair. 

While Melenchon’s FI and Marine Le Pen’s far-right 
Rassemblement National have attempted to bring the 
demonstrators into their camps (and the government 
has steadfastly insisted they are already in Le Pen's 
camp], 9 the movement has steadfastly remained 
independent of the parties, shows no signs of tying itself 
down to either of the polarizing leaders. Likewise, it 
has refrained from taking a clear ideological position, 
though its decentralization would make this difficult 
in any case, which would no doubt divide it. A Guardian 
interview with several of the protestors attests to this 
diversity of views, yet common among all is a frustration 
with the options offered to them; even those who admit 
to voting for Le Pen in the second round seem to have 
done so primarily out of resignation with the current 
state of politics. 10 The horizontalism and non-ideological 
nature of the movement raises questions as to how far 
it can ultimately go, and how long it can maintain this 
unity; but it also points to the fundamental failure of 
the Left to serve as unifying force for those affected by 
Macron’s reforms, by the very fact that that the most 
significant mass movement in over 30 years has arisen 
entirely outside of their influence. 

Yet the Gilet Jaunes are no more the inheritors of '68 
than the current Left. Michel Clouscard significantly 
noted that much of what was demanded by and 
epitomized the soixante-huitards — a liberation of 
and the right to pursue one’s desires, the elevation of 
youth culture, liquidation of the reactionary “Old Left” 

— was fully compatible with capitalism, despite the 
students’ revolutionary posturing. 11 The truth of this 
is evidenced not only by Cohn-Bendit’s defection, but 
by the developments which followed ’68: the collapse 
of the traditional Left, the penetration of American 
consumer culture and attitudes, generational warfare 
over issues like pension reform and seniority rules, and 
the rise of gestural politics in place of actual effective 
political action. To expect that a similar rallying of 
forces could be organized today ignores the fact that 
while ’68 may have ushered in these changes, such a 
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YOUNG MARX IS A PRODUCTION at the end of history. It 
is a production led by a Marx whose ideas are parodied, 
whitewashed, and made to seem out of touch with 
contemporary reality. 

The play begins with Marx chastising a pawnbroker 
for not knowing the difference between use-value and 
exchange-value. Later, this Marx sits writing in his 
Soho rooms with the maid he’s got pregnant, his wife, 
and Engels - and when he says things like ‘alienation,’ 
it is Engels, who responds, straight-faced, ‘alienation 
- good word’. The world of Marxist parody continues 
with name-droppings of Hegel and Feuerbach, knowing 
references to Marx thinking that his books will have a 
bad rep in Russia and, to top it off, songs about Marx 
and Engels being ‘Europe’s favourite double act.’ 

Our kitsch Marx is also a Marx who is curiously 
conformist. He is comfortable hearing and contributing 
to a defense of Queen Victoria’s reign during a 
Communist League meeting, and at one point gives 
an earnest speech about how it would be nice if young 
people stopped caring about social justice and just 
made love, had picnics, and engaged in other normal, 
leisurely capitalist pursuits. 

Marx’s ideas are not only presented as being held 
without much conviction, but are rarely dwelt on during 
the play and hardly ever explained. They are instead 
introduced to us in confusing fragments: overheard 
ends of conversation, quick one-liners, and the set up 
of jokes. We hear a prison guard read the beginning of 
something about dialectical materialism, see Marx slip 
in a quip about the Phoenicians while stealing a gate, 
and get thrown mysterious, unexplained phrases like 
‘vampiric capitalism’ and ‘universal exchange’ - which 
we are expected to either understand already, or simply 
ignore. 

All this has the remarkable effect of making 
Marx unpolitical. We have Marx the kitsch, Marx the 
conformist, and Marx the incomprehensible, but never 
Marx the live, political thinker. The production, in the 
words of director Nicholas Hytner, was a way to get to 
Marx the man, rather than Marx the political icon. We 
might imagine that Hytner justified this focus as an 
attempt to make a political icon accessible to a new 
audience, but his decision to do so through making 
a Marx more like a Michael McIntyre renders this 
reasoning slightly suspect. 

And, anyway, was a production of Young Marx in 2017 
going to bring Marx to a theatre-going audience who 
did not know much about him already? If Young Marx 
had opened at the Bridge Theatre in October 2014 
rather than October 2017 it might be fair to judge it as 
an attempt to introduce Marx to a wider audience. But, 
after the Labour leadership election in September 2015, 
Marx had decidedly come back onto the agenda. 

In the run-up to the election, ‘Marx’ remained a 
placeholder for dangerous and absurd politics, with 
Jeremy Corbyn being grilled by Cathy Newman Channel 
4 on whether he was to the left of Karl Marx. 2 However, 
by May 2018, even the Financial Times was happy to run 
a piece for Marx’s 200 th birthday, entitled “Why Karl 
Marx is more relevant than ever.” 3 This piece was the 
inheritor of a series of articles to the same effect in the 
New Yorker (2016], 4 The Economist (May 2017], 5 and the 
New Statesman (June 2017]. 6 The production timeline of 
Young Marx would therefore not have fallen at a moment 
in British history in which Marx was little discussed 
and less understood, but bang in the center of a series 
of years in which Marx’s popularity was newly on the 
rise, and crucially where his ideas looked like they were 
gaining contemporary traction. 

For Gregory Claeys in his new Marx and Marxism, 
Marx’s new relevance lies in his sense of another world 
being possible; for Jayati Ghosh, 7 in the way he can help 
us understand how the gig economy exploits the need 


to sell labour to survive; for Bank of England governor 
Mark Carney, 8 in his ability to speak to workers whose 
jobs have been ceded to automation; and for John 
McDonnell, on the Andrew Marr show, 9 for providing the 
principles for an economy based on ‘fairness.’ None of 
which, sadly, was part of the vision of Marx brought into 
being at the Bridge Theatre. 

The lack of politics in Young Marx therefore does not 
seem like it is the mark of a moment, place, and time in 
which Marx is irrelevant, but the mark of a production 
trying to make this so. 

During the interval of the live screening of Young 
Marx, there was a documentary played in which a 
Professor of English described Marx’s life in his Soho 
rooms. The choice to invite a biographer to host the 
documentary, rather than a contemporary Marxist 
intellectual herself, was the production’s final nail in a 
coffin attempting to bury Marx’s ideas. 

But, a Marx who is neither a relic nor a rascal is on 
the horizon - even if the Bridge Theatre has tried to stop 
him. IP 
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